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satisfactorily rewarded and they became attached to their
lands to such an extent that the seeds of a kind of patriotism
were sown.
Although this relationship was by no means confined to
Europe, it was in this continent that close ties with the soil
and a common \vay of life in each habitat gave rise to the
phenomenon known as nationalism which, during the last two
centuries, has been a decisive factor in the formation of
European States which are not comparable in number with
the original regional habitats because encroachment and
amalgamation were characteristic of the time when frontiers
between the early communities were being overcome. Never-
theless, the outlines of the pattern of occupancy, as indicated
by the physical geography of early Europe, is still apparent in
the plethora of States today, and not least among the contribu-
tions of this continent to human progress is the idea of the
nationalist State with its corollary of international boundaries.
Everywhere in the inhabited world the European model
is being copied, with modifications arising out of differences
in the physical environment. In the New World the system
was introduced and developed by immigrants from Europe.
In Monsoon Asia nationalism has taken root in both conquered
and independent countries, while in Africa, south of the Sahara,
native peoples are beginning to anticipate the time when they
will be able to enjoy the mixed blessings of national inde-
pendence. This planetary spread of what is, in effect, a way of
life may well lead to a further development of boundary
disputes of which Europe already has a number commensurate
with its degree of partition. Such a threat to world peace and
well-being can be reduced by a recognition of the fact that
controversial boundary problems are a symptom of internal
or external maladjustments.
As the modern European States assumed their present
forms and pattern, the need for dividing lines became apparent
and, in the absence of detailed knowledge and of accurate
cartographic records of the continent's surface, men seized on
clearly recognizable physical features as boundaries. Coastlines,
rivers, mountain crests, especially where they exerted a
separating function, were relatively permanent and already